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The Library Assistant 


Announcements 


HE next meeting of the A.A.L. Section will be held on Wednesday, 

roth March, at 7 p.m., at the Central Library, Purley, when Miss 

E. K. West, F.L.A., will read a paper on “ Problems of branch 
library organization.” Councillor J. H. Morton, F.C.A., Chairman of the 
Libraries Committee of Coulsdon and Purley Council, will preside. 

Transport.—Southern Railway to Purley Station from Victoria, Charing 
Cross, or London Bridge; *Bus No. 59 to Purley tram terminus; Tram 
No. 16 or 18 to Purley tram terminus. 

The Central Library is in Banstead Road, Purley, about three minutes’ 
walk from the station. 

Members who wish to inspect the Coulsdon Branch Library should, if 
travelling from Victoria, book to Coulsdon North Station, and if from 
Charing Cross or London Bridge, to Smitham Station. If travelling by ’bus 
they should alight at the Red Lion Hotel, Coulsdon. 

“wale” 

By kind invitation of the Committee of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the Annual Meeting of the North-East 
Division will be held in the Society’s theatre on Wednesday, 24th March, 
1937- The programme arranged is as follows: 

3-45- Business meeting; election of Officers and Committee. 

5-0. Tea at the County Hotel, by the invitation of the Chairman and 
Committee of the Literary and Philosophical Society. 

6.30. Dr. Cyril Jackson, Education Officer B.B.C. (North-East Area), will 
address the Division. 

Members who intend to be present should communicate their acceptance 
to Mr. M. C. Pottinger, F.L.A., Librarian, Literary and Philosophical 
Society, not later than Saturday, 20th March. 

“wer 

Those who were present at the Section’s Inaugural Meeting at Chaucer 
House in January are not likely soon to forget Mr. Jack Jones’s address. It 
deservedly received more sustained spontaneous applause than we remember 
to have heard at a professional meeting. Much of its effect was due to its 
delightful delivery, and might be traced either to the actor or to the Welsh- 
man in the speaker—some of his unfinished sentences were devastating, and 
his passionate sincerity was reinforced by lively gesture. Mr. Jones's 
subject was “ Novelists of the depression—with an afterword on our 
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established novelists,” and though he spoke without text, we were able to 
persuade him to set down the substance of his remarks, and it may be found 
later in this number. Readers will be interested to know that since writing 
Rhondda roundabout and Black parade, Mr. Jones has been engaged on his 
autobiography, and this will be published by Hamish Hamilton early in 
March, under the title Unfinished Journey. 

“hier 

There has been a very generous response to the appeal which was made 
in the December number for volunteers to undertake the distribution of 
Tue Liprary Assistant in libraries where there are more than four 
members of the Association to whom the journal is at present being 
posted individually. Twenty-six new centres for bulk supply have been 
arranged. The Hon. Secretary is very grateful for the assistance so willingly 
offered. A rapid comparison of the mailing list with a list of the libraries 
where we have members, shows, however, that there are still a number of 
places where the system of bulk supply could be operated. Offers from 
members in the following libraries will be welcomed : 

Birkenhead, Blackpool, Bootle, Bromley, Burnley, Darlington, Darwen, 
Deptford, Dover, Ealing, Exeter City, Hackney, Halifax, Hull, Lincoln, 
Middlesbrough, Mitcham, Newcastle Lit. and Phil., Nottingham, Padding- 
ton, Plymouth, Rotherham, Rugby, Scarborough, Smethwick, Stoke-on- 
Trent, Swansea, Wakefield, Wallasey, Walsall, Westminster, Wigan, 
Worcester, York. 

It would considerably facilitate matters for the Hon. Secretary if volun- 
teers would forward a list of the members for whom they will be responsible 
when intimating their willingness to undertake distribution. 


aie” 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Coursgs, SuBjecTs, AND Fees.—The Correspondence Courses com- 
prise ten lessons, consisting of a prescribed selection of technical reading, 
hints and advice on study and practical work, and questions or subjects for 
essays upon which the Tutor will write comments or corrections. 

Courses are arranged each season to begin in April and November. 
Those in the Elementary and Final Sections finish in time for the examina- 
tions twelve months later, but those in the Intermediate Section are of 
twenty-five months’ duration, i.e. Intermediate Courses beginning in 
April, 1937, are in preparation for the May, 1939, examinations. 
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The subjects treated, and the respective fees for each section, are as set 
out below : 

Elementary Section—The course covers the whole of the Library 
Association requirements for this section. Fee, £1 135. 

Intermediate Section—I and II. Intermediate Library Routine and 
Library Stock and Assistance to Readers. Fee £1 13s. JI, Intermediate 
Cataloguing. Fee, £1 2s. 6d. JV, Intermediate Classification. Fee, 
£1 2s. 6d. 

Final Selection —Part I a and 6, General Bibliography and Book 
Selection and Historical Bibliography. Fee, £2 3s. 6d. Part Ic, Advanced 
Classification and Cataloguing. Fee, £1 16s. 6d. Part IJa. English 
Literary History. Fee, £113s. Part IIb. Advanced Library Administra- 
tion. Fee, £2 3s. 6d. 

Non-members of the Library Association are charged double fees. 

Students residing in the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland receive 
a supply of exercise books and postage wrappers. Overseas students are 
required to supply their own stationery. 

APPLICATIONS.—Students wishing to enter for any course must obtain 
an application form and return it, together with the necessary fee, to 
Mr. S. W. Martin, Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, London, S.E.24. 
Applications must reach the above before 20th March and 20th October for 
the April and November courses respectively. After these dates no applica- 
tions will be considered. 

Before entering for a course, students are advised to make themselves 
familiar with the regulations governing the examinations, as printed in the 
Library Association Year Book, as it is neither possible to postpone a course 
nor to have the fee returned in respect of any application made in error. 

Note.—Students will not receive any part of a course until at least ten 
days after the closing date for applications. 


“hse” 


The next L.A. examinations will be held in May. Entries on the official 
form must be sent to the offices of the Library Association, Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, London, W.C.1, to reach the Secretary not later than midday 
on the 31st March, 1937. 

Candidates are reminded that this date is just after the Easter vacation ; 
owing to this, entries may be overlooked. Intending candidates are 


advised to send in their applications before the Easter holidays begin. 
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SCOTTISH LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
(In affiliation with The Library Association) 
SuMMER ScHoo. oF Lisrary PRActIcE 

A Summer School of Library Practice has been arranged by the Scottish 
Library Association, and will take place at Newbattle Abbey College from 
the 18th to 26th June, 1937. 

The aim of the School is to assist students studying for the Elementary 
or Intermediate Examinations of The Library Association, but anyone, 
whether a member of the Association or not, is eligible to enrol. 

Newbattle Abbey is a beautiful mansion of great historical interest, 
given by the Marquess of Lothian to be used as a Residential College for 
adult education. As such it was opened this year after extensive alterations. 
Standing in large and picturesque grounds, the Abbey is an ideal place for a 
Summer School. 

The charge for residence and board for the full period will be at the rate 
of 6s. 6d. per day. In addition, the fee for instruction will be 10s. for the 
full period, and for lesser periods at the rate of 2s. per day. 

The full syllabus will be available at an early date. Enrolment forms 
may be obtained from Mr. A. G. Mackay, Midlothian County Library, 
9 Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh, 3. 

“ah ie” 

Correction.—Our attention has been drawn to an error in Mr. James 
Cranshaw’s article, “‘ A Word or two,” which appeared in the November 
issue last year. On page 261 the A.L.A. is credited with publishing the 
Standard catalog of 1934. The H. W. Wilson Company of New York are, 
of course, the publishers. We apologize for any trouble this inadvertent 


mistake may have caused. 
“eer 


CHALLENGE.—Mr. Pugsley, Branch Library, High Road, Chadwell 
Heath, Romford, writes as follows: “‘ The undefeated Dagenham Libraries 
Cricket Team are anxious to be beaten. During the past two years we 
have had very enjoyable games with two other library teams. But we 
welcome further challengers and can provide ground, gear—and tea!” 
Not every system, we know, can raise even a scratch side. But of those 
who can, there must be several to whom this offers a rich opportunity to 
pay off scores accumulated in other spheres! If those who are interested 
will write to Mr. Pugsley, he will be pleased to make the necessary 
arrangements. ‘ 
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Novelists of the Depression—with an 


Afterword on Established Novelists 


JACK JONES 


MAY describe myself as a sort of smash-and-grab writer, one of the new 
| Fe fashioned by world-depression, one of that school of writers who, 

during the past decade, have been presenting true—and rather crude, 
perhaps—pictures of the life of our time. 

There are people who regard this new school of writers as the flowering 
of what was sown by Tressall’s Ragged-trousered philanthropists—which 
is a mistake. Tressall wrote at a time when depression was temporary and 
cyclical, and not more or less permanent. The “ writers of the depression” 
to be included in this survey will be those who are symptomatic of the past 
decade, 1926-1936. 

To readers with a weakness for what is called “ fine writing,” the work 
of us writers of the depression will not strongly appeal. Still, it is hardly 
possible to write in the fine and light Meredithian manner about the Means 
Test and the millions of people whose lives are affected by it. Generally 
speaking, the writers of this new school write—well, straight from the 
shoulder, and without trimmings or padding. 

In many countries writers of this new school are commanding more 
attention than are the so-called “ established novelists.” In America, where 
a third of the population is living below what is called “‘ the poverty line,” 
the writers whose theme is the depression are to be found in the lists of best- 
sellers. It appears that they are able to make depression more readable 
than those of us who are “ writing it up”—or writing about it in this 
country. John Dos Passos’s Big money, and—but I shall, in my world- 
survey of the work of this school, take those writers in their proper place. 

In a number of European countries there have been writers who, up to 
the time when dictatorships smothered individuality, have illuminated in a 
remarkable way what is sometimes referred to as “ the European scene.” 
Undoubtedly the greatest of those writers is Alfred Doblin, whose Alexan- 
derplatz is the outstanding book of this class. For it reveals, as no other 
book that I know of does, the post-war travail of a great nation and its 
people. Many of us have revealed the travail of industrial communities 
within our respective countries ; but Doblin reveals the agony of a people 
as a whole. He presents for our consideration the man, “ Franz Biber- 
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kopf,” who haunts the Alexanderplatz in Berlin, from where we will begin 
our survey. Yes, with this book, which so harrowingly exposes the soul- 
sickness of our post-war world, we begin our hurried survey of the books 
which truly reflect the life of our time. 

Alexanderplatz, the English translation of which became available in 
1932, I believe, is retrospective, contemporary—and prophetic. Midway 
between Germany’s Bismarckian past and its unpredictable future, stands 
the man, Biberkopf. He stands bewildered and brutalized—for he has for 
four years been dead to the world whilst in prison—amidst the wreckage of 
German democracy. As he struggles to rehabilitate himself in the world 
after four years’ enforced absence, he becomes aware of the struggle for 
power between Communists and Nazis. From the Alexanderplatz he 
watches the life of the kingdom of hell upon earth as it swirls around him. 
Helplessly he watches it. This pilgrim of the shadowed nineteen-thirties, 
his burden daily growing heavier, is forced hellwards. We leave him, 
broken physically and mentally, waiting—for what ? 

Time will not permit me to do justice to this remarkable book, so I move 
on in the hope that I have said sufficient to revive your interest in it. Doblin 
must stand as the German representative of this school of writers. Hans 
Fallada, Heinrich Mann, Leonard Frank, and others we can only mention 
before coming back home to see what we in this country have done in 
this line. 

Let us at once admit that we have nothing of equal scope to Alexander- 
platz standing to the credit of any British writer of this school. Doblin 
is national and universal, whereas we are only regional. Blake presents the 
Clyde in his Shipbuilders, and other Scottish writers have submitted regional 
novels. And in England and Wales the same depression in industrial 
regions has been depicted for wool, cotton, coal, and shipping. Hodson 
in two novels reveals the plight of the cotton operatives of the North, as 
Phyllis Bentley, in her Modern tragedy, reveals the plight of our North- 
country woollen hands. Boden’s Miner and Derbyshire tragedy reveal the 
plight of an English mining community. And one could go on reciting 
the names of those who in novel form have presented regional pictures of 
the depression in England: Greenwood’s Love on the dole, and ever so many 
other books of this class. 

In the industrial south of Wales there are a couple of Jones’s who have 
tried to reveal to the world the plight of the workers and their dependants in 
that hard-hit area. Gwyn Jones, in his Times like these, which is a chal- 
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lenge to the complacency—aye, ghastly indifference—of a public which for 
a decade has ignored what is happening in the mining valleys of South Wales, 

Then I’ve written a couple of novels. My Rhondda roundabout was the 
first book of this class to come out of Wales, and it was written because | 
felt it had to be written somehow or other. I say “somehow or other,” 
because I knew next to nothing of the “ technique ” of writing. For it was 
little education I had before starting work in the pit at the age of twelve. 
But, I felt that someone should write about the plight of my people, and as 
there was no sign of anyone tackling the job, I tackled it myself—tackled it 
whilst unemployed and attending the Labour Exchange twice a week. But 
that’s enough about my couple of bits of writing. 

In France there are a few writers whose work is in this class. Personally, 
I think Celine’s Journey to the end of night the outstanding French offering 
of this class of book, with Montherlant’s Lament for the death of an upper 
class a good second., Then Barbusse, Duhamel, and others have also 
written their way into this new school with their latest works. And there 
are many others which one could mention. 

But we have to move on, pausing to mention the English translation of 
Ramon Sender’s Seven red Sundays, which is the key to an understanding 
of the situation in Spain to-day. 

Then there is America, where, from the State of New York to the State 
of California, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the fiction-field of what we 
call “ modern American literature ” is dominated by the writers of this new 
school. There, as in this country, all the novelists of the depression are 
submitting only “ regional ” novels. The only work worthy of comparison 
with Alexanderplatz is John Dos Passos’s trilogy, Manhattan transfer, 1919, 
and Big money, a trilogy which may be the foundation for the “ novel 
without end,” such as Romains is devoting his life to in France. 

Halper’s Union square and The Foundry are two of the best American 
books of the class we are considering. Leaving New York, which is the 
setting for Halper’s best book, Union square, we find ourselves held up in 
Chicago by Farrel’s huge, sprawling novel, Studs Lonigan, which is longer 
than any other book of this class. Having worked our way through this, 
we can go through to sunny California to consider Upton Sinclair’s latest, 
Co-op, with the sub-title of 4 Novel of living together. 

Between those three points—well, in the north, south, east, and west of 
America, there are scores of writers whose work is important in this con- 
nexion. Faulkner, Wolfe, Nathan, and others come readily to mind. We 
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may, I think, classify these writers as N.R.A. novelists, for most of their 
work has appeared during the operation of America’s National Recovery 
Act. Anyway, their work cannot be neglected by readers desirous of 
furthering their understanding of the American situation. 

I, personally, find the output of the American novelists of this school is 
remarkable for its vitality, without which, to me, a book is just so much 
waste paper. In writing for people like yourselves, one tries to avoid 
reciting the titles of books. But I would respectfully suggest that the work 
of the writers of all nations that can be brought under the heading of 
“ Writers of the Depression,” might be listed separately, as it has been by 
the Chief Librarian of the Dagenham Public Libraries. For unless that is 
done, a deal of important work may escape the notice of readers. 

The more we think of this kind of work, the more impressive it appears. 
Think of Pearl Buck’s Wang Family trilogy; of Malraux’s Storm in 
Shanghai : just two writers who are throwing a little light on post-war 
China. Then Jolanda Foldes, in The Street of the fishing cat, reveals how the 
refugees from all nations flock into Paris, and the hardships they endure 
there. Anand’s Untouchable reveals the tragedy of India’s “ untouchable” 
millions—reveals, I repeat, for this class of book is the modern book of 
revelations. 

There are a few great countries in which no books of this class have been 
written for many a year. For fifteen years Russia has had only State-con- 
trolled reading matter. In the most recent book to come out of Russia, 
Ostrovski’s Making of a hero, translated by Alec Brown, the book ends 
with a telegram from the Leningrad District Committee to a writer : “‘ Novel 
warmly approved will be immediately published congratulations on your 
triumph.” 

The Leningrad cultural propaganda department decides what is to be 
published. In Germany and Italy an oligarchy of another sort decides what 
shall be published. So, for reasons that are obvious, what comes out of 
those countries in these latter days cannot be included in our survey of 
the more or less free and uncontrolled work of writers working in other 
countries. Iam not challenging the right of dictatorships to control the 
mind and pens of creative workers, but merely saying that what is written 
under such control cannot be considered as part of this new literary 
movement. 

However, the historians of the future will, I think, find the novels we 
have been considering this evening valuable as social documents, yes, far 
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more valuable than Blue Books and commissioners’ reports. Anyway, 
let’s hope so. 

Now, a word in conclusion on those who are known as “ established 
writers,” whose books are best-sellers, the writers whose books, generally 
speaking, leave no permanent impression on one’s mind. No wonder, for 
they have little to say that is worth saying. Yet it must be admitted that 
they know how to make the most of what little they have to say. Year after 
year these writers present popular heroes, the same hero in what the book’s 
jacket describes as “ his latest and most thrilling adventure,” which, it goes 
on to add, “ is even better than the Thousand and one steps by the same 
author.” Another presents her stock crime detector in a mystery which, 
so the book’s jacket assures us, “is even better than Dirty night by the 
same author.” Another presents for the umpteenth time a noble lord whose 
fatuosity is the joy of the world, judging by the millions who, so we are 
informed by the book’s jacket, have had their lives brightened by this 
character. 

At the beginning of each publishing season we are told to look out for 
so-and-so’s new book, and we are reminded that over a hundred thousand 
copies of his last have already been sold in this country alone. It has also been 
dramatized and filmed, we are informed. So look out for this author’s next. 
And, like the children most of us are in this respect, we begin suggesting and 
ordering the book. ‘“ Great is ballyhoo in the Western World.” 

Such books are written to entertain by—but their name is legion. 
What about those of our established writers whose books are called 
“ serious,” “ masterpieces” ? Months in advance of the date of publication 
of a new book by any of this small band the world is warned to prepare 
itself. “‘ The high-spot of the forthcoming publishing season will be so- 
and-so’s new book, which ”? But you are too familiar with such boosting 
paragraphs. 

The book appears, and we pounce on it. We find that the author has 
nothing new or worth-while to say. The same set of characters, the same 
stale situations, but what is called the “ technique” has been experimented 
with to give the old stuff a fresh appearance. For it is all that those who 
have little or nothing to say can do—ring the changes on “ technique” ; 
for they must send something to occupy that reserved berth in their pub- 
lishers’ list. 

Others of our established writers decide to stick to the old straight- 
forward way, the familiar technique, but they will endeavour to keep their 
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“ public ”—for each established writer has his “ public ”—by announcing 
their future work in batches. Such-and-such a book, we are informed, is 
the first of three, of four, or more. Didn’t Galsworthy feed his “ public” 
nine times from the Forsyte tree ? 

Behind a huge facade of ballyhoo advertising much good, and a little 
excellent, work lies, neglected. Librarians are—or should be—the last line 
of defence between millions of readers and the mass-suggestion methods 
which saddle them with a succession of characterless puppets. Somehow 
or other librarians must interpose their selective acumen between the readers 
and the force of mass-suggestion. 

As one who has, during most of his adult life, haunted libraries, and 
watched the steady accumulation of what some call “ junk,” others “ tripe,” 
I have been forced to the conclusion that “ guidance” is more needed than 
“ service ” by the millions of borrowers using our public libraries. 

Yet I would have you take all I say with the proverbial pinch of salt, for 
I have nothing beyond my own observation and undirected reading upon 
which to stand and criticize and suggest. You who are in constant and close 
touch with borrowers and enquirers may rightly laugh up your sleeves as 
I go on talking “ off the cuff,” as the Americans say. 

However, I do think that valuable sifting work might be performed by 
a sort of Public Libraries’ Reading Committee, which would circularize its 
opinion of forthcoming publications—from advance copies supplied by 
publishers—to all public libraries. But who am I to lecture you on such 
a matter? You will, I hope, pardon my presumption. 


Valuations 
STANLEY HOLLIDAY 


INCE there is an accumulation of several months with which to deal, 
S have divided up the mass of library literature sent to me into groups 
of related material, and propose to consider each group separately, 
albeit in colourless fashion, intent on dispatch. By way of an introductory 
remark, I note that there is an increasing tendency for productions of real 
merit to appear, although I hasten to add that this is the season when fresh 
editions of works of established reputation are wont to be issued. 
The first group, which might be labelled “‘ Occasional Papers,” consists 
of lecture lists and miscellaneous matter. Hence to these belongs Liver- 
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pool’s “ Free illustrated lectures, 1936-37,” which, I am happy to say, takes 
the bun and orange as the best production of the winter months. Printed 
in good taste and two colours, it contains the promise of addresses by an 
impressive list of notabilities—Frank Smythe, Martin Lindsay, Allison Peers, 
Tschiffely, and the almost fictional Tommy Rose among them. A lecture 
list from East Ham is not exciting, but Sheffield has reached the heights with 
Laurence Binyon and the Astronomer Royal. 

A pamphlet from Preston, itself a credit to the printer’s art, contains 
memoranda by Mr. Pomfret on an “‘ Exhibit of books illustrating the evolu- 
tion of book production.” As an ignoramus I was agreeably surprised at 
this disclosure of the resources of the Harris Library. From Gloucester and 
Sheffield come respectively a quatercentenary list on William Tyndale (a 
Gloucestershire man) and “ A Guide to the Fairbank collection of maps... 
[1739-1850] ”—the latter collection possibly being unique in the topo- 
graphical sphere. 

An increasing sense of responsibility to the reading public, or (a likely 
alternative) falling issues, continues to give rise to “Introductions to service,” 
“ How to use the library,” and similar efforts to boost. Leeds is still well 
to the fore with its leaflets advertising the merits of its commercial and 
technical library, the latest being addressed (@) to Chemists, (6) to Executives, 
and (c) to Builders. Never having had much respect for business men, I 
am wondering if the paragraphs in which executives are told that “ the 
library possesses many books which must prove of extreme value” to them 
are not too long to catch the attention of the jaded gentry whose diabetes 
(so they say on Wall Street) fluctuates with the rates of international ex- 
change. On the other hand, I long to do violence to Mr. Gordon when he 
allows to be stuck on the end of the Chemists’ pamphlet the brief banal 
blurb, “ Pertinent Print for Particular Problems.” Be that as it may, 
the man is indeed a fool who fails to be interested by this well-written 
material. 

Evidence that our larger libraries are finding it necessary to follow 
America’s example in the practice of splitting up into separate departments 
comes from Nottingham, where a Music and Drama Library has recently 
been opened. A leaflet issued in connexion with the opening ceremony 
may be included among the “ service ” pamphlets, since its aim is identical 
with these. The collection of music with which a fresh start is being made 
cannot yet be called large, but an interesting point which emerges from its 


new administration is in the use of uniformly coloured bindings for works 
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of similar nature—an elementary matter which is often overlooked, but (and 
I am able to confirm Nottingham’s hopes) makes for orderly shelving and 
selection, and adds greatly to general appearance. Although separate entry 
is provided, it appears from the illustrations given that the “ library ” con- 
sists of a stacked-off area of alarger room. Natural lighting is nevertheless 
excellent. 

The two principal groups, namely, reports and bulletins, remain to be 
noted. It is now possible to do justice to four reports from Boston for the 
years 1932 to 1935, all (well) printed in 1936. Actually, each annual pub- 
lication consists of three separate reports, those of the Trustees, the Examin- 
ing Committee, and the Director himself. Uncontrollable factors have 
made the last four years a somewhat melancholy chapter in Boston’s history, 
as may be shown by the following figures. In 1932, issues stood at about 
$,600,000, 118,000 books were added to the system, and £32,000 were 
available for book purchase. In 1933, issues remained well over five and 
a half million, but only 68,000 books could be added, since “ the appropria- 
tion for the purchase of books suffered . . . drastic treatment... . It was 
dropped to £15,000, a reduction of 53 per cent.” The 1935 report notes a 
slight improvement in economic conditions, but the city book vote was 
£20,000 only, which, with the addition of trust fund income, had to suffice 
for thirty-four institutions, including a great reference library. In fact, the 
position was worse, as the Examining Committee pointed out, for after the 
reduction of fixed charges for continuations and serials, the total amount 
available from city funds had boiled down to £12,800! The stress of the 
years may be followed in observations by the Examining Commissioners. 
In 1932, we find an appeal for maintaining the resources of the service, that 
the unemployed might be taken off the street corners, and demagogical 
oratory thus defeated by lack of audience. By 1934, however, a calmer 
frame of mind prevails, and the Committee is able to quote with relish that 
“ the rediscovery of the Public Library is a by-product of the depression.” 
And by 1935, the Committee is back where all Committees like to be— 
engaged in the production and extension of new ideas. Hence we find it 
emphasizing and repeating a resolution of the previous year that “ an analysis 
of the collections be made with a view to their orderly long-range develop- 
ment ”—a phrase beloved of Montclair, New Jersey. But, as I said, it is 
impossible to do justice to these four publications. I cannot remark upon 
some alarming annual losses which would drive an English librarian to seek 
the gas-stove. I have not dealt at all with the Directors’ reports, which are 
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the longest and most interesting. Instead, I must recommend that interested 
persons obtain them on loan from the nearest likely source. 

Sidelights only may be given on some of the reports that remain. 
Westminster makes a few telling points in a curt piece of letterpress. A 
matter which will doubtless have considerable effects on administration and 
departmental organization in the City’s libraries is a continued decrease in 
resident as opposed to temporary population, and hence a noticeable diminu- 
tion in children and children’s reading. A special commercial library is 
mentioned as a possible replacement for the junior department in Great 
Smith Street. Since the total issue has risen, Westminster views with 
equanimity a decline in the use of fiction. As the report remarks, in some- 
what laconic fashion: “‘ Certain forms of modern biography, and often of 
autobiography, differ little from fiction... . Certain books of travel are 
scarcely to be distinguished from the gratuitous publications of the travel 
agencies ”—opinions which only the self-glorifying philistine is likely to 
contradict. 

Curiously enough, in a report printed on paper which is very probably 
bullet-proof, Croydon also notes a decided decline in the number of “ child- 
readers.” Here it is put down to the falling birth-rate. Whether this is so, 
or whether the centrifugal movement of population is still operative at such 
a distance from central London, should be a matter for serious consideration 
where that decline represents a loss of 7 per cent. of the junior reading 
public. The loss of readers has not communicated itself to the amount of 
reading done, since the issue of books to children is recorded as higher than 
ever, but nevertheless it will be interesting to note the trends in the year 
that is just closing. 

Dumfriesshire’ s fourth report, measured by the standard of cultural values, 
will have more relative importance for future historians of the county than 
bloody deeds on the border, or antiquarian burblings about the Picts of the 
Nith, merely because the Librarian is able “ to claim that the whole of the 
county is now covered” by branches and county centres, and continued 
education thus made available for all. Otherwise, despite a record of 
increasing business, the report is sedate enough. 

More accounts received of the year’s work include East Ham’s, which 
records advantages following on the recent centralization of that system ; 
Kettering’s, which I enjoyed as an illustration of the unsensational but 
socially valuable work of the small library ; Cheltenham’s, which manages 
somehow to achieve an air ; and that of a specialized institution, the London 
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School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. Mr. Cyril Barnard’s report 
plainly reveals the increased momentum of the library world in recent years. 
His visits, his tally of visitors, the impressive list of authorities from and to 
which books have been borrowed and lent, reveal an activity which would 
have been distasteful a generation ago in a learned library. 

I am humbly aware that it is a shameful sin briefly to dismiss Bethnal 
Green’s “‘ What shall I read ?” 1936 edition, in a very few words. Did it 
not once provide the entire material for “ Valuations” ? Nevertheless, from 
what little I do know about children’s books, this looks good to me. It has 
been made, as all catalogues for children should be made, easy to understand. 
It abounds in lists of subjects, and is provided with a brief index. I imagine 
that any children’s librarian who neglects to provide herself with this aid at 
a cost of 1d. is equally neglecting her job. 

I must greet my old friends the Lowestoft “ Book-list” and Finchley’s 
“New books.” They never vary. Both keep up to date; both cele- 
brated Christmas : Lowestoft with a spate of whimsy, Finchley with a splash 
of red ink. I must also greet “ Treasure land,” the first number of 
Fulham’ s Junior Libraries Magazine. It is written in an enthusiastic manner 
and augurs well. For future issues, I offer the suggestion that improve- 
ments be made in the layout of the text. At present, the print does not 
seem to be quite worthy of the matter. “ The Hyde bookman,” I am glad 
to see, is continuing with articles and plate illustrations besides mere book- 
lists. And from the length and tone of the notes appended to the titles of 
certain new books, it seems that someone at Hyde is training to oust Messrs. 


. Snaith and Hilton Smith from their thrones. Finally, a mere quibble, Mr. 


Richards : never split your infinitives. I shall always notice it. 
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The Public and the Catalogue: 
Dictionary or Classified ? 


JAMES CRANSHAW 


C.C. Fan: “ We are Tue CataLocugrs. We bring 
Unity out of chaos. We show 
The hidden relations of all things!” 


D.C. Fan: “ Cataloguers? Nay, Shelf Listers, 
Buzzing along bibliographical highways, 
Dithering in ecstasy over [sic] 
But forgetting the need of good signposts.” 


ComMENTATOR : “ Now I’m going to be immoral, now 
I mean to show things really as they are, 
Not as they ought to be.” 


Don Juan. 


Classified and Dictionary catalogues. Forty years ago, it was a 

burning question, and the conflagration begun by Brown and Jast in 
1897 was kept alight for over ten years by liberal contributions of fuel from 
the hands of Dent, Doubleday, Barrett, and Co. Squibs and pinwheels 
abounded, and the bonfire was a huge success. So much of a success that 
it seemed to burn itself right out, leaving the present generation with 
nothing to add in the way of fuel. 

And yet much that is new can be said. The Homeric contestants of the 
past (to change the metaphor) were in most cases contrasting the practical 
Dictionary catalogue of their everyday experience with the ideal Classified 
catalogue which they hoped some day to see produced. There was plenty 
of theorizing on the part of those who sponsored the Classified form and 
wished to break new ground; there were plenty of misstatements on the 
part of the die-hards for whom the Dictionary catalogue was beyond 
suspicion. 

To-day in your text-books the stock arguments for and against are 
summarized, and (to judge by the efforts of students) too often learned by 
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rote, without the slightest effort being made to find out whether these 
traditional statements have lost any of their weight through changing 
conditions. 

I want, therefore, to suggest some points of view that might be worth 
consideration. Take, for instance, the argument that the Classified cata- 
logue is greatly superior to the Dictionary form because of its method of 
arranging subjects in logical order with allied subjects preceding and follow- 
ing. This argument goes back to the beginning of the dispute, yet it is only 
half true. There are many instances where it breaks down. 

The factors which decide the placing of a book in a classification schedule 
are very often not the only factors of importance to your readers. You 

:place the book where you think it will be most useful, but in many cases the 
public view its importance from other angles. There are few books that 
cannot be used for more than one purpose. Being creations of mankind, 
they are like their creator, two-legged : 


“ One leg, as if suspicious of his brother, 


Desirous seems to run away from ¢’ other.” 


In other words, your grouping is often an arbitrary one, and, for many 
readers, separates books which from another viewpoint should be together. 

A little enquiry will show you many ways in which this cleavage of 
topical interest is increased by the Classified catalogue. Apart from the 
difficulties of placing many books, examples of which were so clearly stated 
by Mr. F. E. Cronshaw in his article in the December number of THE 
Lisrary AssISTANT, there are hundreds of subjects spread over the classi- 
fication schedules according to point of view expressed or method of 
treatment. In Dewey, one thinks at once of Psychology, Civilization, 
Anatomy, Evolution, Transport, Children, Geology, Animals, Women, and 
so on, any one of which demands five to fifteen places in the schedule before 
the subject is adequately covered. 

The Dictionary catalogue, instead of dispersing material in such cases, 
tends to bring it together, and if it adopts the principle of obtaining close 
specificity by subdivision under certain headings (e.g. Insurance, Life) 
instead of using adjectival forms, this grouping becomes still more pro- 
nounced. 

In the arrangement of entries under countries and places, the Dictionary 
catalogue again gives better service to the reader, and the same applies to 
works by and about authors. At least 40 per cent. of the references by 
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readers to catalogues are to authors, yet if a reader wishes to know what the 
library possesses by a certain author, the Classified catalogue demands that 
he be satisfied with the baldest descriptions in the index, or refers him to 
10, 20, or more places. 

Another common misconception of the relative importance of these 
forms is the oft-repeated statement that readers like to find large classes of 
material arranged in logical or relative order. Some do! The majority, 
in my experience, have no particular feeling on the matter. Readers have 
been steadily forced to become more specialist-minded for the last two 
generations, and the great majority of their enquiries are for specific subjects 
in the narrowest sense, not for their relations with other subjects. These 
related subjects may come into their purview at a later stage, but they are 
usually suggested by their reading and by their use of the shelves of the 
library, not by the use of the catalogue. The reader, in fact, generally 
uses the catalogue for a specific heading, and, in finding that subject on 
the shelves, he becomes aware of the close relationship of surrounding 
subjects. 

The Classified catalogue in this respect is largely wasted effort, except 
for classes with large circulations. In closely classified reference libraries 
with extensive open-shelf stocks, it is practically a// wasted effort. The 
work which it sets out to do is already done by the arrangement of stock, 
and done more satisfactorily because the books themselves offer so much 
more than the catalogue entries. One could, in fact, lay it down as an 
axiom of good librarianship, “‘ The better classified and more open your 
book stock, the less need for a classified catalogue.” 

This tradition about the value of the classified arrangement of book 
entries grew up in the days before the printed catalogue was doomed by the 
growth of open access and the rapidly accelerated pace of discovery which 
brought changes of thought, and demanded rapidly changing stocks. It 
seemed true when the entries could be assembled on pages and looked at 
as a group—it lost most of its force when the unit-card principle was 
generally adopted. 

It may seem absurd to say that it is more difficult to co-ordinate 20 card 
entries than 20 entries on a page ortwo. Tryit. In the one case, reference 
back is easy, and temporary lapses of memory are quickly corrected. In the 
other case, reference back to previous cards needs much more effort, and in 
making that effort, forgetting the point at which your mind had arrived, you 
often become confused. I feel that it is partly due to this difficulty of co- 
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ordinating card entries that drives readers to depend on incomplete shelves 
rather than full catalogue entries. Indeed, the more I examine the state- 
ment that readers prefer entries in classified order, the more it seems to me 
to beg the whole question at issue. 

The statement about the advantage of the Classified catalogue in respect 
to publication in sections is of a similar character. How many libraries can 
afford, or find it advisable, to print even a sectional class list, and if no 
printing, what force is left in this argument ? 

I have also seen it stated that the Classified catalogue is cheaper in con- 
struction. The main entries in both catalogues are the same; the added 
entries are similar if the Classified catalogue does its work properly and 
makes analyticals where the Dictionary catalogue makes added subject 
entries. If the Classified form gains anything at all here, it more than loses 
this advantage by the number of index entries that need to be made, and in 
the number of entries in such sections as 821, 822, 824, which the Dictionary 
catalogue finds it can easily do without. The Dictionary form has always 
been a little suspicious of the need for form entries, and rightly so, in respect 
of the need for entering individual biographies under Biography, individual 
plays under Plays or Drama, and similar groups of large proportions. The 
Classified catalogue, however, must make these entries under the class num- 
ber that acts as a shorthand symbol for these headings, although they are, in 
the form generally given, largely duplicated effort. It would be much more 
sensible to present a title index to plays, for instance, at 822, rather than 
repeat an author sequence already supplied to the reader in the author index 
and in the shelf sequence. 

The advantage of the Classified catalogue lies, not so much in its more 
efficient aids to readers as a catalogue, but in its extremely valuable aids to 
staff as a shelf register, and as a tool for preserving balance of stock, and 
as a help to the quick production of reading-lists. In large systems with 
Union catalogues, it is particularly useful in the latter respect, but many 
librarians still feel that shelf registers are necessary in addition to their 
Classified catalogues. It is argued that analyticals in a Classified catalogue 
make its use as a shelf register difficult, and that there is always the risk of 
cards being lost, in which case missing stock might not be traceable. My 
mathematics never ranged as high as the theory of probabilities, but I 
should be surprised nevertheless to find more than one or two cases 
where both card entry and book are missing at the same time. At all 
events, is it economical to provide a tool costing £50 to discover a ten- 
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shilling loss, especially when we consider that important losses generally 
disclose themselves because of readers’ enquiries for them. 

Where the Classified catalogue can be made of greater assistance to 
readers is in the wider analytical construction of its index. But this is not 
often attempted. Most indexes to Classified catalogues seem to be indexes 
to the class schedules rather than to the books placed within those schedules, 
The need for specificity in indexing is still a long way from being given the 
importance it deserves. The subject has never been adequately treated in 
text-books, which usually restrict themselves to examples of the simplest 
types—correct as far as they go, but leaving a wrong impression of what 
needs to be done in more complex cases. The resulting type of index is one 
of the briefest general terms, sometimes with subdivisions, if Dewey has 
arrived at a separate decimal place for the sectional treatment, but rarely 
expressing the new and important points of view that have developed, and 
that will take Dewey several years to catch up. In point of fact, the Dewey 
tables are not indexed adequately as it is. There are places in the schedules 
for “‘ Business Psychology,” for “‘ Industrial Psychology,” and for “ Reli- 
gious Psychology”; but you will not find them indexed either under 
Psychology or under the adjectival form. One has only to check up the 
Union catalogue of additions to the Glasgow Libraries (which is one of the 
few Classified catalogues with adequate index) to realize the shortcomings of 
Dewey’ s relativindex. Dewey’sindexhas 9 places for Psychology ; Glasgow, 
dealing with actual books, has 29. For Civilization, Dewey’s index shows 
4 places, Glasgow thinks 20 not too many. Dewey’s Citizenship shows 
5 places, Glasgow demands 9. In other words, Dewey’s relativ index is 
not relative enough. Old terms change their meaning ; new terms rapidly 
grow—Dewey does his best in successive editions ; but he is always limping 
painfully behind the field. 

The Dictionary catalogue does attempt to keep pace with these changes, 
and our Classified catalogue indexes should at least do the same, although 
they can be made to do even more in the way of expressing points of view 
in relation to subjects in much the same way that the Brussels extension 
marks express special points of view in relation to Dewey headings. The 
difficulty of carrying out such an analytical indexing scheme, however, lies, 
not so much in the making of such entries, but in the revision of the catalogue 
at a later date. And it is in connexion with this revision problem that the 
Dictionary catalogue is incontestably the better type. It is comparatively 
easy to make the necessary tracings in the Dictionary form for abstraction 
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or revision purposes, but I have yet to find a completely satisfactory way of 
making entry records for the Classified catalogue which can be acted upon 
with the same certainty. The problem is complicated by the fact that one 
index entry may cover several books, and by the general practice of using 
the class number only as an index reference. Satisfactory tracings are thus 
rendered impossible, and whereas in Dictionary cataloguing practice, the 
work of abstracting cards can often be safely left to a junior cataloguer, in 
Classified cataloguing practice, even the chief cataloguer is sometimes 
in doubt as to whether he has left cards in that should have been withdrawn, 
or taken cards out that should remain in. The results over a period of time 
are often very awkward, especially if a number of different cataloguers have 
been at work. One can institute a check which proves that certain entries 
should have been abstracted, because there are now no books shelved at the 
class numbers indexed, but one can never find out which entries have been 
withdrawn that should have been allowed to remain. Like Burns’s religion, 
the Classified cataloguer’s index becomes “‘ at best an anxious wish, a great 
perhaps.” 

Finally, the Dictionary catalogue is the easier and quicker type to use. 
Its plan is easier to follow because the A B C method is familiar and so 
habitual. The movement towards a better appreciation of Classification 
values may grow ; but I do not think for one moment that it will ever attain 
the same degree of popularity as the simple alphabetical arrangement. The 
Classified catalogue itself is a hybrid form ; it depends for its greatest use- 
fulness on its alphabetical indexes, and as it stands, the alphabetical portions 
are used more frequently than the classified schedules. The most easily 
understood arrangement means the quickest service, and the Dictionary 
catalogue gains, not only by virtue of its simple order, but because it usually 
demands fewer references to find the work required. At least 33 per cent. 
of the use of the Classified section of the Classified catalogue is made only 
after reference to the subject index. 

Whatever the value of the Classified catalogue on the staff side (and it is 
considerable), many years’ work in compiling both kinds of catalogues leaves 
no doubt in my mind that for the users of municipal libraries, the Dictionary 
form is the most suitable. Why, then, do English librarians generally 
prefer the Classified ; is it because we have so few really good cataloguers, 
or is it that I have not realized some tremendous possibility about it? 

D.C. Fan: “ There was things he stretched, but mainly he told the truth.” 
—Mark Twain. 
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C.C. Fan : “ This comes of drinking asses’ milk and writing.” —J. Dryden. 
ComMENTATOR: “‘ Telling the truth to people who misunderstand you is 
generally promoting falsehood, isn’t it ?”—Anthony Hope. 
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The Divisions 


SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE DIVISION 


JOINT meeting of the Division and the Welsh Branch of the 

Library Association was held at Swansea on 21st January. The 

fternoon session began with a civic reception by the Mayor at 
the Civic Centre. This was followed by the Annual General Meeting of the 
Welsh Branch, and a very interesting paper on “ Swansea libraries, past, 
present, and future,” by Mr. W. W. Young, Joint Borough Librarian, who 
described vividly the conditions of the Bad Old Days. 

After tea, kindly provided by the Swansea authorities, some fifty members 
of the Division repaired to the Central Library to hear Mr. F. Seymour 
Smith, F.L.A., deliver an excellent address on “‘ The Librarian as bookman.” 
Mr. Smith dealt so thoroughly with his subject that few of those present had 
much to say at “ question time.” 


YORKSHIRE DIVISION 


The Annual General Meeting was held in the University of Leeds 
Library on 20th January. About 100 members were present, representing 
most of the libraries in.the Division. 

During the afternoon the members inspected the stack floor under the 
guidance of Dr. Offor. Later on Mr. J. A. Symington, Keeper of the 
Brotherton Collection, gave a descriptive account of his charge. He has 
arranged a display of incunabula, fine bindings, early printed books, and 
manuscripts, which members were allowed to examine at their leisure. 

After tea, which was served in the University Refectory by kind invita- 
tion of Dr. Offor and Professor Hamilton Thompson, Chairman of the 
Library Committee, and the library staff, Dr. Offor explained the main floor 
of the Brotherton Library. 

At the Business Meeting, after the Annual Report and Financial State- 
ment had been adopted, Mr. Cronshaw, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the retiring officers and committee, paid a special tribute to the work done 
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by the Hon. Treasurer, who has faithfully carried out the work and kept the 
Division in a sound financial position for over twenty years. 

The Officers and Committee for the ensuing year were announced as 
follows: President: Mr. J.T. Gillett. Vice-Presidents : Messrs. Bateson, 
Firth, Haigh, Marr, and Strother. Hon. Treasurer : Mr. W. Procter. Hon. 
Secretary : Miss Ethel F. Wragg. Committee : Misses Hancock (Sheffield), 
Richardson (West Riding County), and Wray (Leeds) ; Messrs. Bebbington 
(Leeds), Cronshaw (Sheffield), Drewery (Hull), German (York), Howarth 
(Scarborough), Kirkpatrick (Bradford), Macdonald (Leeds), Sayell (Wake- 
field), and Smith (Dewsbury). Hon. Auditors : Messrs. E. Thompson and 
G. E. Trowsdale (Leeds). 

The annual business of the Division being completed, the President then 
called upon Dr. Cyril Jackson, of Broadcasting House, Leeds, to give an 
address on “ Co-operation between public libraries and the B.B.C.” 

In his address, Dr. Jackson put forward a plea for the resuscitation of 
library B.B.C. discussion groups. As representative of the more serious 
side of the B.B.C. programmes, such as the school broadcasts and talks, Dr. 
Jackson felt that much could be accomplished in adult education by sym- 
pathetically run discussion groups. He considered that the chief necessity 
was a capable leader who could pick out three or four of the leading points 
from perhaps the fifty that the broadcaster had noted for discussion by the 
group. 

Dr. Jackson also considered that the piled-up table or display of books 
on the relevant subject was overfacing. He thought that to introduce the 
listeners to one or two books was much more effective than overpowering 
their comprehension with too much intellectual food. 

The discussion centred round members’ experience of failures in dis- 
cussion groups. All agreed that theoretically such groups should produce 
potential readers and have a general beneficial, cultural effect. Failure was 
attributed to lack of good leaders, lack of sustained interest in one subject 
for ten or twelve talks, influence of biased political element entering into all 
discussions, and the growth of education. Twenty or thirty years ago 
people were eager to learn everything possible; to-day education is given 
freely to the young, so that they turn to counter-attractions for relaxation. 

The following members contributed to the discussion, Dr. Cyril Jackson 
replying to each one in turn: Messrs. Walker (Leeds), Procter (Leeds), 
Gillett (Leeds), Griffiths (Leeds), Cranshaw (Sheffield), and Bebbington 
(Leeds). 
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The session closed with a vote of thanks to Dr. Jackson, proposed by 
Mr. Marr and seconded by Miss Hancock. 


KENT LIBRARY GUILD 


The meeting held at Folkestone on Wednesday, 20th January, opened 
with an address of welcome by Mr. Councillor Fletcher, of the Folkestone 
Library Committee. After the Secretary’s report on the possibility of 
securing official recognition for the Guild, the following resolution, pro- 
posed by Mr. R. Howarth and seconded by Miss A. S. Cooke, was carried 
unanimously : 

“That this meeting request the London and Home Counties Branch of 
the Library Association to agree to the formation of a Kent Sub-Branch 
of the London and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association ; such 
Sub-Branch to be subject to rules approved by the London and Home 
Counties Branch ; the area to cover the County of Kent.” 

In view of this resolution, the election of officers for 1937 was deferred ; 
the meeting appointed Mr. R. Howarth temporary Chairman, and Mr. J. 
Dent (former Chairman) temporary Secretary, and a Committee of four, to 
deal with all matters connected with the prospective change in the constitu- 
tion of the Guild. 

After the business meeting Mr. P. Southall, of Maidstone, gave a paper 
entitled “ The Enigma of modern librarianship.” The first part of the paper 
vigorously criticized the attitude of compromise to which most librarians 
have resigned themselves over the question of supplying light fiction ; Mr. 
Southall could find no valid justification for the practice of catering for the 
masses of newspaper-cum-film-produced minds devoid of any critical 
faculty. He then proceeded to voice an opinion, apparently shared by most 
of the younger members of his audience, to the effect that the Library Asso- 
ciation as a whole, and the election system in particular, left a good deal to 
be desired. Among the points raised were the absence of any expressed 
policy of the Association (evidenced particularly in regard to Classification), 
and the fact that half of the profession was completely unaware of the 
suitability for office of the nominees for election. The remedy for the 
latter, he said, was to be found in reorganizing the Association into a system 
of soviets, the individual libraries being the primary groups for meetings 
and discussion of policy. It would then be possible, inter alia, to take a 
definite stand with a view to raising the general level of reading. 

In the discussion which followed, the librarians present refuted most of 
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the charges made by Mr. Southall. So thorough, in fact, was their dissec- 
tion of his paper, and so frequent were the allusions to the lengthy experience 
and appreciation of wider issues which the speaker did not possess, that the 
assistants present were awed into silence. Mr. Southall, however, upheld 
his theses, and it is to be feared that the discussion was so vigorous during 
tea that some of the participants were unable to give their full attention to 
the excellent fare provided by the Folkestone Library Committee. 


ease” 
_ Correspondence 
CENTRAL Lisrary, 
MANCHESTER. 
Tue Eprror, 11th January, 1937. 
Tue Lirprary AssISTANT. 
Dear Sir,— 


Mr. Halliday, in his paper dealing with the Intermediate Examination, 
has not felt impelled to suggest that any responsibility for students’ failures 
rests upon the tutors or the courses which they organize. 

“ The system of editing ensures that every course is of a consistently 
high standard,” says Mr. Halliday. A very rash statement, if we consider 
what the editing of acourse means. It means the approval of the general 
plan—the beginning only of a sound course. The plan, as approved, may 
| be excellent, but beyond that the editors can have little idea of the final 
; merits of a course. 

Does the editing of a course eliminate the tutor who returns a student’s 
paper with a bare mark, say “50 per cent.,” without comment, note, or 
| advice? Unfortunately it does not, for such papers are returned by so-called 
tutors. Surely the remarks which a tutor should append to answers are the 
very essence of a vital course of instruction. 

Another criticism which is frequently heard is that there is a laxity in 
bringing courses up to date. No tutor worth his salt will be content to 
turn out the same courses year after year, but the dog-eared appearance of 
many of them indicates that, as in the case of the text-books which Mr. 
Halliday so justly condemns, “ drastic revision” is long overdue. 

The method of appointing tutors is another source of anxiety. No 
University would appoint tutors who had with great difficulty obtained a 
“third ” in their student days. The tutors appointed by the A.A.L. are not 
so discriminatingly appointed, however. Some of them, we know, are 
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persons who have had the greatest difficulty in passing the examinations 
themselves. Surely a person who is unable to organize his own studies 
satisfactorily is hardly fitted to organize other people’s. 

Were all courses of as high a standard as that set by Mr. Halliday himself, 
then they would be eminently satisfactory. Alas! they are not. Not all 
the blame for failure can be laid at the door of student or text-book. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. HARGREAVES. 


422, Betcuers Lang, 


Tue Eptror, BIRMINGHAM 9. 
Tue Lrprary AssIsTANT. 14th January, 1937. 
Dear Sir,— 


May I offer my congratulations on your publication of Mr. D. M. 
Halliday’s article on the Intermediate Examination. This subject, the most 
important to most assistants, has received scant recognition in our profes- 
sional journals. Whilst recognizing Mr. Halliday’s experience as examiner 
and tutor, I should like to make one or two comments on his article. 

Firstly, he suggests that one-third of those at present sitting are hopeless 
cases, because of their inability to write English or compose proper answers. 
It seems remarkable that mere librarians should find fault in these particulars 
with students who a few months previously were passed as competent 
in them by University professors. It seems so remarkable that fully 
qualified examiners should have slipped up so many times that I think there 
is an alternative explanation—probably lack of the former school practice of 
regularly answering questions under competent guidance. To talk about 
immaturity when some of our former school-fellows of the same age are 
working their way through the intricacies of university and theological 
college curriculums sounds to me like kidding. 

Then, Mr. Halliday condemns the student for not showing enough 
practical experience with classifications. He can hardly blame the student 
for not “ blowing the gaff” on the many weaknesses of these schemes, 
when writers of text-books, lecturers, and tutors take an extremely different 
view and, in fact, seem as much out of touch with the examiners as the 
student. 

Mr. Halliday misses one important section out of his all-inclusive study— 
the examiner. Why doesn’t the Library Association, out of the several 
hundred guineas it receives every December and May, pay the examiners a 


sufficiently large sum to enable them to be independent of ordinary work 
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_ during that time, to ensure the proper amount of attention being given to 


papers? Also, so that the papers may be marked within a reasonable period 
of time. 

I heartily agree as to the miserable display of suitable text-books, but 
why the reluctance of the authorities or even tutors in giving us guidance 
on those text-books ? 

May I suggest that we follow other seinen’ in adopting correspon- 
dence courses that are something more than reading lists with questions 
attached. Why not have a well-printed, well-produced, authoritative 
course that would be a series of text-books in itself ? Moreover, this could 
be constantly revised by the competent authorities. 

Alternatively, what about getting the examiners, as they have set them- 
selves up as authorities, to write the necessary text-books ? 

Finally, could we see a little more in print of the “ special efforts to find 
a solution” being made by the Library Association, our own Association, 


tutors, and examiners ? 
Yours faithfully, 
W. Pzarson. 


Pusiic Lisrary, 
BicGcin STREET, 


Dover. 
Tue Epiror, 5th February, 1937. 
Tue Liprary ASSISTANT. 
Dear Sirn,— 


It would be interesting to know whether Messrs. Moore and McNae, 
in abolishing the accession register, have also done away with numerical 
charging. If so, practical experience of other charging methods compels 
me to assert that they have lost far more time on the roundabouts than they 
have made up on the swings. Are they exempt from the pryings of financial 
inquisitors who may, once a year, demand a straightforward list of all books 
added during the year? For these gentlemen, too, is required a list of books 
withdrawn during the year. The withdrawals register which I mentioned 
is built up each year, to be scrapped after the annual audit. It is not a 
“cemetery of defunct fiction and superseded technical works ”—they are 
consigned to a crematorium with no garden of remembrance. 

The other suggestions from Eastbourne are, I think, sound. I most 
heartily agree that standardization of readers’ tickets would be extremely 
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helpful. Our experience at Dover has been, if anything, even more unfortu- 
nate, the specimens including a thick piece of pasteboard about 4 X 4 inches, 
and others slightly larger in the form of booklets. But is it conceivable that 
agreement would ever be reached? As a 34 X 2-inch fan, I have been 
pointing out for years the clumsiness of other types, particularly the small 
cloth-covered ticket in which the charging symbol is far from the top of the 
charge. Yet the users of these tickets (perhaps including Eastbourne) are 
just as decided in condemning other types, and particularly the 34 X 2-inch. 
I am certainly not going to agree with their contention, for I know from 
experience that the tickets they use slow down discharging, and I don’t 
suppose they will agree with mine—probably asserting the same reason. 
Yours faithfully, 
Joun Dent. 


LIBRARY BOOK 
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